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Agricultural Press Opinion 


This is the fifth annual summary of the editorial opinion of representative agricultural papers. Its purpose is to 
interpret some of the thought of these periodicals upon current social questions as an aid to those engaged in religious 


and social work.—The Editor. 


This monograph sums up all the editorials which ap- 
pared in thirty magazines during a recent two-month 
period, though our quotations are obviously on selected 
topics. The list of papers has been varied slightly from 
year to year. In a few instances changes were made 
necessary by mergers. Of the papers studied this year, 
10 are published monthly, 8 semi-monthly and 12 weekly. 

In presenting press opinion, it is recognized that edi- 
torials do not give an altogether accurate view of the 
opinions of the constituent farm population. It is evident, 
however, that the farm press both shapes and reflects 
opinion to such an extent that a review of its editorials 
reveals many currents of thought on public questions. 
Again, it must be recognized that editorials cannot be 
bulated with statistical accuracy. Some pronouncements 
are hard to classify. The following list of topics is given 
solely to show the frequency with which the various ques- 
tions are discussed. 


Number of Percentage 


Topic Editorials of Total 
Legislation and Government .......... 207 24 
Economic Conditions 10 
Community Development .............. 81 9 
Economic Cooperation 

(Mainly Marketing) ............... 55 6 
51 6 
Distribution (In Addition to 

Cooperative Effort) ..............4- 35 4 
Transportation and Power ..........-. 2 3 

All Others (Including Personal 
Items, Announcements an 
Miscellaneous Matters) .............. 81 9 


This year the absorbing issues are farm relief and tariff 
kgislation. The proportion of editorials on community 

elopment shows a decrease as compared with 1928; up 
to last year the number appeared to be increasing. The 
Moportion on economic cooperation during 1929 is lower 
than that of any previous year. The proportion of state- 
Ments on international relations is smaller than in 1928. 


general, however, there are no very marked differences 
I the summaries for the five years during which this 

tvey has been made. During every year the number of 
tlitorials on production questions has been greater than on 
ay other topic. 


NATIONAL PoLicy ror AGRICULTURE 


The Progressive Farmer (Birmingham and Raleigh), 
discusses at length in several issues the importance of fram- 
ing a national rural policy. “The issues that are now 
being settled in Washington are far more important than 
the mere reading of the statutes may suggest. . . . In 
all these matters America is deciding which fork of the 
road it shall take. The prophecy made ten years ago by 
the late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, is 
approaching fulfillment. ‘During the next twenty years, 
either consciously or unconsciously, the United States will 
adopt fairly definite policies as to industry and agriculture. 
We are approaching that period . . . when we must 
determine whether we shall strive for a well-rounded, 
self-sustaining national life, in which there shall be a fair 
balance between industry and agriculture, or whether, as 
have so many nations in the past, we shall sacrifice our 
agriculture for the building of cities.’ ” 

The same journal quotes Henry W. Grady, famous 
Georgia orator, on the social importance of the rural home, 
and adds: “The nation, as Henry W. Grady pointed out, 
needs a potent rural civilization as its surest safeguard of 
strength and happiness.” It continues: “Humanity 

needs a vigorous rural civilization as the only 
antidote for the evils of excessive urbanization. The ques- 
tion for America now to decide is whether the development 
and support of such a rural civilization shall forever be a 
primary concern of national policy, or whether farmers 
shall continue to be regarded merely as ‘food producers,’ 
maintaining thereby a civilization whose art, drama, litera- 
ture, educational policies and general culture are dominated 
solely by our towns and cities.” 

The question is raised: “Will business give agriculture 
a chance? . . . Economic conditions favor business. 
Farmers are the victims of economic inequalities. , 
Business reigns supreme in America today. Business rides 
in the saddle in the seventy-first Congress of the United 
States—even that Congress called for the one special pur- 
pose of farm relief. Not that farm organizations are not 
in evidence or influential. They are. But the controlling 
power . . . lies in the hands of business and this has 
no reference to the Presidential veto. . . . American 
business men owe the American farmer economic equality. 
Will they pay it?” 

The American Agriculturist (New York) calls atten- 
tion to another aspect of national policy: “Congress has 
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recently passed the Fenn Reapportionment Bill giving the 
new population basis upon which representation in Con- 
gress will be based after 1930. Farmers will be 
interested to know that they will lose rural representation 
in Congress by this new reapportionment. It marks offi- 
cially the transfer of numerical control of the House from 
country to city voters. 

“The Fenn Act will cause most of the farming states to 
lose one or two representatives each, and other states show- 
ing a big and rapid increase in population will gain an 
equal number. In states where the total number of rep- 
resentatives remains the same, the large cities will gain 
at the expense of the rural sections. It is an 
interesting, and to a lover of the country rather a sad fact, 
that all representation, both in Congress and in the state 
legislatures, has rapidly changed in the last fifty years 
from country to city control. The most that we 
can hope for in our representation is to convince people 
who live in the smaller cities and towns, and possibly many 
of those in the larger cities, that their own welfare de- 
pends upon a successful and happy farm population.” 
This journal also thinks that the counting of aliens in de- 
termining the congressional apportionment is unfair to 
the rural districts, because of the presence of large num- 
bers of aliens in cities. It says that “aliens should not 
count for representation.” Wallaces’ Farmer (Des 
Moines) takes a similar view. 


Tue Feperat Farm Boarp 


The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, establishing 
the Federal Farm Board (see INrorMATION SERVICE of 
July 6), is discussed by nearly all of the journals. Judg- 
ing by the editorial comments, the farm relief bill of 1929 
became a law with little popular support. There seems 
to be general agreement, as the Progressive Farmer in- 
sists, that “the farm problem cannot be solved without 
legislation,” but there is wide disagreement as to the types 
of legislation that are needed. 

The journals which speak most favorably of the new 
law are the Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln) and the Okla- 
homa Stockman-Farmer (Oklahoma City). Says the lat- 
ter: “It is ‘farm-aid’ legislation, designed to help farm- 
ers who are willing to help themselves. This 
farm aid can be given to farmers only through cooperatives 
and if there are no cooperatives there will not 
be any aid. It looks as though those farmers 
who are not now members of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations ought to begin thinking about getting into one. 
In other words, they ought to be getting themselves into 
a position where legislation can actually aid them.” The 
Nebraska Farmer says: “It will be found that this legis- 
lation is in complete harmony with what the national ad- 
ministration has advocated for two years at least. Shorn 
of the equalization fee and the debenture, the measure is 
a straightforward and very comprehensive effort to pro- 
mote cooperative marketing by commodities. The 
outstanding fact regarding this legislation is that it con- 
templates and actually will secure a national policy for 
agriculture. The appropriations of the federal 
government are in no sense a subsidy, and the hazards 
under which this money is to be loaned to growers will 
be reduced to a minimum.” ‘ 

Hoard’s Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin) repeats 
the words of President Hoover: “It is a start.” The 
Rural New Yorker (New York) holds that the law “has 
been designed particularly if not exclusively for the bene- 
fit of producers of exportable surplus crops. . . . It 


promises no adequate measures of relief to farmers pr 
ducing large volumes of food for domestic consumption! 
> @ We confess to some disappointment that the 
new law does not give us a comprehensive system for th 
marketing business of American agriculture as a whole” 
Among the comments of Wallaces’ Farmer are the folloy. 
ing: “All who have the real interests of agriculture g 
heart will, of course, hope that the Hoover plan my 
work. It is not the bill the farmers wanted, but they ar 
not captions about methods; what they want is results 
They want to be assured of an increased share in the 
national income. If the Hoover plan does this, they wil 
be satisfied, and will gladly give Hoover the credit fe 
would deserve. If the Hoover plan fails, then, of course, 
it will be time to consider other programs. Perhaps there 
may be less opposition then to letting the farmers have the 
kind of bill they want.” 

The Prairie Farmer (Chicago) believes that the creation 
of the Federal Farm Board “marks the awakening of the 
nation to its responsibility toward agriculture. 

At the same time this new measure is likely to be dis 
appointing during the first year or two of its operation. 
: .” Farm Life (Spencer, Indiana) makes this inter- 
esting remark: “We are for the Farm Board, for the 
same reason that we favored the McNary-Haugen bil 


and the debenture plan—because it is a beginning.” Th} 


Illinois Farmer (Chicago) is not enthusiastic: “On the 
old theory that half a loaf is better than no bread,” it says, 
“we shall watchfully wait and hope for greater results 
than seem apparent at this time.” 

The balanced statement of The Farmer (St. Paul) con- 
tains the following: “The new farm relief plan has been 
praised as the most perfect piece of legislation that could 
possibly have been enacted for the relief of agriculture 
We will concede that it was the only bill that could hay 


been enacted ; its perfection remains to be proven. It hay 


received both the praise and the condemnation of the 
cooperative organizations for whose aid it was planned. 
The grain cooperatives are already enthusiastically mak- 
ing plans for use of the revolving fund in marketing this 
year’s crop. Some of the leading western dairy coopera 
tives look on the bill as a gesture at best and containing 
the elements of downright viciousness. If we could rec 
oncile all of these various viewpoints it would be possible 
to make a fair appraisal of the new law, but such an ap 
praisal can be made only after considerable experience 
with the new law.” 

Another group of papers is more definitely opposed to 
the law. The Missouri Farmer (Columbia, Missouti) 
holds out uncompromisingly for the equalization fee or the 
debenture plan, and says pessimistically: “The troubled 
farm problem is apparently as far from a sound solution 
as ever.” The New England Homestead (Springfield 
Mass.) contends that New England farmers see no hop 
through aid from the Federal Farm Board, and adds: 
“Let us do our farming out in the country instead of down 
in Washington. To be consistent after turning 
down the export debenture or bounty, Congress w 
lower or remove tariff duties. Who expects that kind 0 
courage?” The American Agriculturist (New York) ls 
this to say: “We have not been enthusiastic about this 
farm relief bill. Now that it is passed, however, we be 
lieve it should be given support and have a fair | 

It will be only a short time before farmers will} 
asking relief from farm relief. : 
ment really wants to help, let it relieve lo 
taxes by assuming with the states the entire cost of bul 
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@rearm press on the topic. 


ing and maintaining all of the roads. Let the 
ederal government be more generous also in working with 
farmers to clean up tuberculosis in dairy cattle and so 
arrange it that dairymen would lose nothing in getting 
started with a clean herd again.” 

There is another group which says, in effect: “It all 
depends upon the kind of men on the Farm Board and 
what policy the Board will choose to emphasize.” The 
Farm Journal (Philadelphia) goes so far as to state that 
“even if it never made a contract or loaned a dollar, an 
upright and able board might easily be worth its cost, 
many times over.” It also makes a good summary of the 
opinion of those who oppose the new federal legislation. 
There are (1) those who wanted the equalization fee; (2) 
those who wanted the export bounty plan; (3) those who 
say this bill will actually harm cooperative marketing ; (4) 
“a silent but numerous body who take no stock in any 
form of governmental aid, and who declare that agri- 
culture will prosper best if let alone.” The Country Gen- 
tleman (Philadelphia), American Farming (Chicago) and 
the National Livestock Producer (Chicago) are among 
those who say it is “up to the Board.” 

At the very time when the farm relief law was being 
signed, Farm and Fireside (New York) proposed other 
ways of dealing with the much discussed surpluses. One 


‘way is “the development of new uses for farm products.” 


Another is the establishment of federal control over the 
uses to which land is put. Reclamation might be dis- 
continued. Farmers should be kept off poor land. The 
federal government might reforest much land not now 
needed in farm production. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF 


The present Congress is considering tariff revision and 
ere are numerous and illuminating statements in the 
The call for upward revision 
of the schedules upon agricultural products is fairly gen- 
etal—the exceptions seem clearly to “prove the rule.” 

Most surprising are probably the clear calls for pro- 
tection coming from Southern papers. Southern agricul- 
tural interests have usually been uninterested in tariffs— 
the producers of cotton and tobacco have been much con- 
termed about export markets and have had no concern 
about a protectionist policy for agriculture. But with the 
steady trend toward diversification of Southern agricul- 
ture—particularly toward dairying and livestock produc- 
tlon—has apparently come more interest in tariffs. 

Give us protection!” exclaims the Southern Planter 
(Richmond, Virginia). “A high tariff would be of ad- 
vantage in the cases of such commodities as wool, dairy 
products, and peanuts. Because the South has 

Nagainst high tariff in the past is no reason for being 
ainst it now. The farmer should seek a protective tariff 
and other relief from the government. . . .” The 
wews of the Southern Agriculturist (Nashville, Tenn.) 
te practically similar. 

Two journals say expressly that they want high tariffs 
en if the goodwill of other nations must be sacrificed. 

Illinois Farmer holds that “we want the goodwill of 

tations, but in this instance we cannot afford to pay 

Price.” The Farm Journal takes this stand: “It will 
becold comfort, we know, to producers of the agricultural 
smmodities we import, to be told that we intend shutting 
=" out with only the friendliest of feelings. They will 
ibe resentful... 
the t we do know is that the United States farmer has 

best right to his domestic market. If the act of re- 
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storing it to him brings us troubles, we can only say that 
it is a greater wrong not to do it. Among evils, we must 
choose the least.” 

In regard to the Philippines, the Farm Journal says: 
“If we suffer by the increasing imports of sugar and oil 
from the islands, our true remedy is to set them free, out- 
side our tariff wall.” 

Another group of papers emphasizes the necessity of 
recognizing the importance of relatively lower import 
duties on manufactured products, many of which farmers 
buy. Among these are The Farmer and American 
Farming. 

More critical of tariffs are the Progressive Farmer and 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Says the former: “At its best, the 
tariff is a delusion and a snare as far as benefiting the 
large body of farmers of this country is concerned.” Says 
the latter: “We are convinced that the high tariff ad- 
vocates are riding for a fall.” 


Tue TECHNICAL REVOLUTION 


“Startling new inventions seem to be accumulating now 
more rapidly than ever before,” says Wallaces’ Farmer in 
discussing the rapid changes which farm life is under- 
going. The Rural New Yorker agrees that “the mechan- 
ical revolution in farming is under way,” and suggests that 
“fewer hours of work and more income may go together 
for the farmer” as well as for organized labor. The New 
England Homestead calls attention to the rapid increase in 
the use of airplane transportation. The Country Gentle- 
man insists that agriculture has kept the same pace as 
other industries in the utilization of labor-saving machin- 
ery and in increasing the volume of production per man. 
The loss of farm population is simply “a sign that agri- 
culture is adjusting itself to the trend of the times.” Some- 
what similar are the views of Farm and Fireside: “The 
gradual reduction in the number of farmers is encouraging 
to those who remain. Perhaps the only complaint is that 
the decline is too gradual or that in some cases good farm- 
ers have been forced off the land.” There is another phase, 
which the New England Homestead dwells upon. Over- 
production is today much discussed as a cause of the diffi- 
culties of agriculture. But there are areas where that is 
certainly not the case. In one New Hampshire county, 
says the Homestead, demands of the Boston milk market 
have increased 90 per cent since 1915. The question is, 
can the farmers in the area meet the demands of this 
growing urban market—or must Boston look elsewhere 
for milk? 


INDIVIDUALISM vs. COOPERATION 


As has been frequently pointed out in this Service, the 
trend toward cooperative marketing is probably the most 
extensive post-war movement in the farm areas. Yet only 
one-third of the farmers of the country buy or sell through 
cooperatives. The American Agriculturist sees the situa- 
tion thus: “The fundamental trouble with farming is 
that each individual farmer is trying to go it alone, so far 
as marketing is concerned, against the whole organized 
world, and is pitting his five or ten thousand dollars of 
capital against the hundreds of millions organized in the 
corporations with which he does business.” The National 
Grange Monthly (Springfield, Mass.) calls attention to 
the success of the National Grange Mutual Liability Com- 
pany in furnishing low-cost automobile insurance to mem- 
bers of the Grange. The rates are actually 25 per cent 
lower than those of commercial companies. Hoard’s 
Dairyman tells the story of progress in the marketing of 
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butter through cooperatives. More than one-fourth of the 
butter manufactured in the United States is produced by 
cooperative creameries in three states alone—Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. The first cooperative creamery was 
established in this area sixty years ago. “Cooperative 
effort is not a magic means of correcting the economic ills 
of the dairy industry. To be successful it requires sound 
business thinking and direction, patience, and harmony 
of action. The accomplishments dur- 
ing the past ten years are a challenge to the present gen- 
eration of dairymen to lend a hand in applying cooperative 
effort to the future manufacture and distribution of good 
butter.” Farm Life (Spencer, Ind.) suggests that co- 
operative selling is much more needed at present than 
cooperative buying. The Nebraska Farmer encourages 
the new organization of Nebraska wheat farmers for 
cooperative selling. “The purpose of pooling is to elimi- 
nate waste, insure distribution without undue gluts upon 
the market, prevent speculation and secure pa- 
tronage benefits for the membership.” 


CORPORATION FARMING 


There are few comments on corporation farming, which 
is said to be increasing in three or four regions of the 
United States. In 1926, 9,000 corporations engaging in 
agriculture filed federal income tax returns. Their total 
income was equal to about 6 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural income during that year. The National Grange 
Monthly reveals its whole-hearted opposition to the idea, 
insisting that “‘the human side’ must be in- 
creasingly recognized, if rural America is to be saved from 
disaster.” Much more receptive to the idea seems Farm 
and Fireside. It quotes Professor J. B. Davidson of the 
Iowa State College, who asks what are the advantages to 
overworked and underpaid farm people that the advocates 
of small-unit farming are so jealously anxious to preserve. 
It says that “the final tests will be whether corporation 
farming pays, and whether people like it well enough to 
help make it pay.” The Southern Planter thinks there is 
no possibility of success for corporation farms in the 
South in the near future. It also suggests that the ideas 
of corporate and of family farming are not necessarily 
opposite ; that what we will come to in American agricul- 
ture is the large-scale mechanized family farm. 


Tue Goop NEIGHBORHOOD 

More than ever, the agricultural press is preaching the 
value of vacations. It is now common for journals to 
organize tours by rail or auto to resorts—for example, to 
the national parks. It appears that these tours are well 
patronized and that the vacation idea is spreading among 
farm families. 

There is a noticeable interest in lightening the economic 
burden and the housekeeping duties of farm women. How 
to relieve the home maker on the farm from drudgery is 
still a big problem, says Farm and Fireside. The Nebraska 
Farmer urges that for the sake of conserving the health 
of women there should be running water in every farm 
home. The Farmer’s Wife (St. Paul) deplores the dis- 
continuance of federal grants for the promotion of the 
health of mothers and babies under the Sheppard-Towner 
Act. It insists that “rural homes will suffer most.” 

Both the Michigan Farmer (Detroit) and the Farmer’s 
Wife criticize advertising by cigarette: manufactures which 
calls attention to smoking by women, and which is directed 
to women. The Farmer’s Wife states that it refuses to 
carry the advertising of any tobacco company. 


Printed in U. S. A. 


The National Grange Monthly makes editorial mentig 
of the dedication of the first local Grange south of th 


Potomac River and says that Southern farmers are join 


ing Granges in increasing numbers. 

The Nebraska Farmer states that rural electrification js 
spreading rapidly. The New England Homestead ask 
rural organizations to interest themselves in the develop 
ment of beautiful highways. American Farming regark 
the roadside sign-board as a “pest” and pleads for jg 
universal abolition. It also wants rural communities tj 
organize more effectively, and upon distinctly rural line 
so as to resist the onslaughts of urbanization. 

The Illinois Farmer calls attention to the fact that in 
one Ohio township a population study revealed that 84 
per cent of the farmers’ wives had been born in town o 
city. (People move from city to country in considerable 
numbers; we sometimes fail to recognize this trend be 
cause there is a larger movement from country to city.) 

Farm papers uphold national prohibition. The Michigar 
Farmer supports the Jones Act and all efforts to enforce 
prohibition more effectively. It approves the action of 
the British embassy in declining to import alcoholic liquor, 
Capper’s Farmer (Topeka, Kan.) insists that “prohibition 
has not had a fair trial. The big cities have not made a 
honest effort to enforce it. It can be enforced if federal, 
state and local officials will get back of it in an hones, 
conscientious way. Prohibition is gaining in 
spite of the difficulties of enforcement.” The Farm Jow- 
nal asks if there is not some way to declare the Child 
Labor Amendment officially dead and buried; in the pas 
it vigorously opposed the measure. 

The Jllinois Farmer informs us that 706 counties in 13 
states have successfully completed campaigns for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. This is really a move 
ment for the promotion of the public health, and one in 
which cities as well as rural districts are interested. Swf 
cessful Farming (Des Moines, Ia.) urges the employmen 
of case workers by counties for the purpose of making 
poor relief more systematic. The American Agriculturis 
discusses the costs of education in the United States, ani 
points out that they are very low per capita. Wallacts 
Farmer urges interest in federal aid for rural education 
Capper’s Farmer and the Nebraska Farmer both speak 
with approval of the work of the federal agricultural & 
tension service. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The Ohio Farmer (Cleveland, O.) speaks enthusiast 
cally about the possibilities of international radio broat- 
casting and the widening range of contacts for rural peopl 
It urges disarmament upon the nations and hails the Ke- 
logg Pact. The Washington Farmer describes the inter 
national influences upon our farming, discusses the worl 
character of many agricultural problems and says thé 
“world competition grows in all kinds of agriculture 
The Rural New Yorker and the American Agricultuns 
(New York) speak enthusiastically of the work of Owel 
D. Young and the other experts who recently drew up the 
revised plan for reparations payments. 

Wallaces’ Farmer regards the findings of the secon! 
national study conference of the churches on world peat 
as very important. (See INFoRMATION Service of M 
23.) “The church people have oftentimes been 
of being visionary and superficial in their approach to the 
problems of world peace. Now that they are beginlly 


to get a grasp on fundamentals it may be that they WAP 


get somewhere.” 
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